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SKETCHES OF FRIENDS. 
Historical, Biographical and Anecdotal. 
(Continued from page 659 ) 

In the preceding sketch we alluded to the 
early establishment of Quaker meetings in 
England, both for worship and discipline. 
In 1689 there were (says George Fox), “ twen- 
ty-six Yearly Meetings in the world.” The 
number of Friends who emigrated to the ther 
wilds of America, brought with them from 
the mother country the same devotion to the 
Truth and faith in its ultimate triumph over 
error which had characterized them at home. 
Many of them in a true missionary spirit, 
crossed the Atlantic, on their labor of Love, 
feeling themselves commissioned to proclaim 
the “ glad tidings” which they had heard, that 
others might share with them “the great sal- 
vation.” Wherever they travelled, there they 
preached and labored. When persecuted by 
professors of the Christian name, they found 
protection among the simple-hearted children 
of the forest. Tosuch asclaimed to be Chris- 
tians, but manifested not the peaceable spirit 
of righteousness, they were specially sent. 
Anne Austin and Mary Fisher were the first 
ministers of the Society of Friends who visited 
our country. They landed at or near Boston 
in 1656, and preached and suffered for Truth’s 
sake. On the barren soil of New England 
did these women plant the seeds of Religious 
Liberty, even among the tares of Puritan 
bigotry and persecution. Others followed 
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them, whose blood, though unrighteously shed, 
but nourished the seed thus sown, which took 
root and grew; and to-day in free America, 
all of us may worship in peace beneath the 
protecting branches of this tree of Liberty, 
with “ none to molest or make us afraid.” 

The Friends were among the first settlers 
of New Jersey. It is believed that their first 
religious meeting was established in 1676, at 
Salem. The following year Burlington Friends 
met for worship under a tent, which they con- 
tinued to use for this purpose, until the com- 
pletion of John Woolston’s frame house. 
This and Thomas Gardner’s house were then 
successively used for religious purposes until 
the meeting-house was built in 1696. The first 
Monthly Meeting at Burlington of which we 
have any account, was held on the 15th of the 
7th month, 1678. On the 28th of 6th month, 
1681, was organized the first Yearly Meeting 
at Thomas Gardner’s house, at which time, 
the establishment of a woman’s meeting 
claimed the attention of Friends. The first 
“ Burlington Quarter” was held at the house 
of William Biddle, 4th mo, 2d, 1682. In 
1711 it was concluded to hold these Quarterly 
Meetings alternately at the Burlington and 
Chesterfield Meetiug-houses, but up to that 
time the Biddle house was used for the pur- 

se. 

It may not be out of place, even in this 
Quaker community, to state for the informa- 
tion of the uninitiated, that the business mect- 
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ings of Friends, as now held, admit of the fol- 
lowing classifications : 

The Preparative (the smallest), arranges 
business for the Monthly Meeting to which it 
is subordinate. 

The Monthly, next in importance, is ac- 
countable to the “ Quarter,” which latter is 
answerable to the Yearly Meeting, the high- 
est tribunal of the Society. 

In some places, a “ half year’s” meeting is | 
substituted for the annual assembly. 

The only officers of these meetings are a 
clerk and his assistant, who, without fee or 
reward, record and preserve the proceedings. 
No votes are taken, but questions are deter- 
mined by “ the sense of the meeting,” a phrase 
expressive of general unanimity. When se- 
rious differences of opinion arise, a postpone- 
ment of the subject before the meeting in a 
spirit of bretherly condescension is the usual 
result. 

The book of Discipline or outward law of 
the Society, consists of Advices, Rules and 
Queries, which, from time to time, have been 
approved by Yearly Meetings as conducive 
to the well being and good government of the 
body. 

We shall briefly quote from the discipline 
issued by authority of Philadelphia Yearly. 
Meeting in 1719, as it is interesting to note 
the progress made by the Society since that 
time ; for in their present code of Laws, much 
here quoted has been discarded by the Friends 
as unnecessary. 

“ Overseers or other weighty Friends are 
admonished to deal with all such as are given 
to excess of drinking, swearing, cursing, ly- 
ing .... or other unseemly and scandalous 
practice. Also, with such as run races, either 
on horseback or on foot, who lay wagers, or 
use any gaming, needless or vain sport or 
pastime, and, such as accustom themselves to 
smoking tobacco indecently and too publickly, 
or in streets, highways or other publick places 
of general or promiscuous resort.” 

Such also, old or young, “ who, when come 
to meetings, do fall asleep, go out and in fre- 
quently or otherwise disturb the meeting.” 

“Such as sell, barter or exchange directly 
or indirectly to the Indians, Rum, Brandy or 
any other strong liquors, it being contrary to 
the care Friends have always had since the 
settlement of these countries, that they might 
not contribute to the abuse and hurt these 
poor people receive by drinking thereof, being 
generally incapable of using moderation there- 
in, and to avoid giving them occasion of dis- 
content, it is desired that Friends do not buy 
or sell Indian slaves ; also, that none among 
us be concerned in fetching or importing ne- 
gro slaves from their own country or else- 
where. ......" 
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“Such as accustom themselves, or suffer 
their children to use the corrupt and unscrip- 
tural language of you to a single person or to 
call the days, weeks or months by the name 
given them by the Heathen in honor of 
their Idols, it being contrary to Scripture and 
our ancient testimony.” 

“Friends are advised at marriages to have 
great care therein, and use all endeavors 
everywhere more and more to break from and 
avoid that offensive and unsuitable custom of 
large provision of strong drink, cakes, &c., 
&c.; the formal and frequent servings thereof. 
This indecent and indiscreet custom and prac- 
tice has run to such excess, that invitations 
being made to greater numbers than their own 
or their neighbors houses can contain, the very 
streets and open places are made use of for 
the handing about burnt wine and other strong 
liquors ; and besides the indecencies above 
mentioned, the custom of waiting for the last 
that will please to come, though never so un- 
reasonable, and the formality of repeated serv- 
ings to each, breaks in upon another decent 
order among Friends, of keeping to and ob- 
serving’ the time appointed,” 

There are no “ Queries” in the MSS. copy 
of the discipline from which the above ex- 
tracts are taken. Some years later, Friends 
revised their book of the law and instituted 
the “ Queries” as at present used. 

It is related that on one occasion when the 
answers to these “ Queries” came up to “ Bur- 
lington Quarter” from its branches, Egg Har- 
bor meeting answered in reference to the 
query, “Are Friends careful... .. to re- 
strain those under their direction from read- 
ing pernicious hooks?” “ Friends are clear 
of reading books.” Some one present remarked 
on the peculiarity of the answer, and thought 
there must be a mistake. 

Edward Cathrall, (an ancient Friend liv- 
ing in Burlington), said in reply: “ Friends, 
we had better let it pass, I guess it’s pretty 
near the truth.” 

One thing we know, that whether Friends 
as a body were clear of reading books or not, 
they certainly were not exempt from the 
charge of writing them, as we shall attempt 
to show. 

The early Friends used all lawful means 
at their disposal to disseminate the Truth 
they had received; to dethrone Priestcraft 
with all its attendant evils, and inaugurate 
the reign of Religious Liberty. “ With mal- 
ice toward none, and charity towards all,” 
they attacked Principles, not men ; error, not 
those who embraced that error. Severe they 
sometimes were in denunciation ; never cruel 
in practice. Claiming to be the Oracles of 
God, they spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Spirit ; and when, from any cause, they 
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were unable to bear their testimony to the 
Truth, by word of mouth, they wielded the 
pen in its defence. No marvel is it that the 
Power which emanated from this united band 
of Christians has helped the world onward, 
Indeed, it has long been our settled con- 
viction that every religious organization has 
its mission of good to perform. To its keep- 
ing is committed a share of Truth, adapted to 
the wants of those minds which are attracted 
to it. The rise of such a people is the out- 
growth or expression of a spiritual need, and, 
manifests the guiding hand of Omnipotence, 
working in and through His childrea, for the 
upbuilding of His Kingdom in the Earth, 
and it seems to us, that if this fact were more 
generally recognized, we should have more of 
Christianity and less of Sectarianism in the 
community ; but we lament the existing state 
of things and are compelled to say with the 


Poet Hood, 


** Alas! for the rarity 
Of Christian charity 
Under the Sun.” 


In this liberal spirit let us revere the 
memory of these faithful laborers in the 
Lord’s vineyard, even though we may feel 
bound to dissent from some of their cherished 
views, or feel ourselves called to work in other 
fields of labor. 

It is a surprising fact, that during a period 
of forty-eight years, (from 1652 to 1699, in- 
clusive), this little band of busy reformers 
issued over four thousand books, pamphlets 
and papers. In this estimate, many anony- 
mous publications without date are omitted, 
although they bear the impress of that age. 
Some of these writings are in defence of the 
doctrines and testimonies of Friends; others 
are the simple-hearted relations of individual 
experiences, and not a few are addresses to 
the King or Parliament in behalf of their 
brethren or sisters in bonds for conscience 
sake, or in explanation of their refusal to 
comply with the requisitions of government 
in the matter of Oaths, Tythes and the main- 
tenance of the established church, Xe. 

Our space will not permit of any extended 
notices of Friends’ Books or their authors, but 
we propose giving titles of a few of these 
earlier publications, together with a list of 
some prominent writers in the Society during 
the first half century of its existence, which 
we trust will be of service to those readers 
curious in such matters. The names will be 


fonnd arranged in alphabetical order for easy | 


reference and are taken principally from the 
recently published valuable “catalogue of 
Friends’ Books,” by Joseph Smith, of London, 
England. ‘This catalogue is in two vols., 
octavo, each containing about one thousand 
pages ; and is intended to contain the titles 





of all the writings of Friends from the foun- 
dation of the Society to the present time, to- 
gether with such brief biographical notices of 
their authors as are accessible. The work is 
an interesting one, and its compilation dis- 
plays great industry and research on the part 

of Joseph Smith. It will be found to be a 

valuable acquisition to the -library of every 

Friend. 

George Fox is known to have been the 
author of more than three hundred of the 
writings above alluded to, and, as some others 
without name or date have been traced to his 
pen, he may, perhaps, be justly considered as 
the most voluminous writer of all the early 
Friends. A few of his most prominent works 
passed through several editions, and were 
translated into other tongues, and several of 
them were writ/en in the Dutch language. 

The first four productions from his pen, and 
which are believed to be the foundation of all 
Quaker literature, are as follows: 

“ To all the Ignorant people, the Word of the 
Lord, who are under the blind guides, the 
Priests,’ (Anonymous, and without date.) 

“A paper showing why we deny the 
Teachers of the World.” 

“ An exhortation to those who contemn 
God’s Power.” 

“To the Parliament of this Common- 
wealth.” 1652 
The above works are here given in the 

order in which it is supposed they were 

written : 

In 1656 he issued “ A Proclamation from 
the King of Saints, Christ Jesus.” 

In a book he published in 1660, called, “ A 
Battle Door for Teachers and Professors,&c..” 
he introduces “Several bad, unsavory words 
gathered forth of certain School Books, which 
have been taught Boys in England.” No 
doubt, his mind was exercised for the proper 
education of youth, and the thought of these 
“unsavory words” induced him, in 1673, in 
connection with his friend, Ellis Hookes, to 
publish the first Friends School Book, of 
which we have any knowledge. This must 
have been a popular work, as it passed 
through six editions, the last being printed 
in 1726. It had the following curious title: 
“Instructions for Right Spelling, and Plain 
DIRECTIONS for reading and Writing True 
English, &c.— With several Delightful Things 
very useful and necessary for young and old 
to read and learn.” 

In 1676, he sent forth a paper addressed 
to all Magistrates and People in Christendom, 
And elsewhere ; To Turn from the Persecuting 
Mind that Destroyes People’s Bodies and Es- 
tates, for not conforming to Your Religion 
and Worship. And that you may Receive 
the Mind of Christ, as the Apostles did, who 


1652 


1652 
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came to Save Men’s Lives and not-to destroy 
them ; and to rebuke them that would destroy 
Men’s Lives and Estates. By George Fox.” 

As the-most prominent works of this re- 
markable man have been extensively circu- 
lated even in our time, it seems unnecessary 
to give their titles here. 

William Penn was another conspicuous 
author and preacher among Friends, most of 
whose writings are doubtless familiar to the 
reader, but it may not be generally known, 
that his first publication appeared anony- 
mously, in the year 1667, and was entitled, 
“The Spiritual Bee ; or a Miscellany of Spir- 
itual, Historical, Natural observations, and 
occasional occurrencyes, applyed in Divine 
Meditations, By an Vniversity Pen” The 
following year (1668), he boldly pnblished 
the following: “Truth exalted; in a short 
but sure Testimony against all those Religions, 
Faiths and Worships that have been formed 
and followed in the darkness of Apostacy. 
And for that Glorious Light which is now 
risen and shines forth in the Life and Doc- 
trine of the despised Quakers, as the alone 
good Old Way of Life and Salvation, Pre- 
sented to Princes, Priests and People, that 
they may repent, believe and obey. By Wil- 
liam Penn, the Younger, whom Divine Love 
constrains in a holy contempt, to trample on 
Eeypr’s glory, not fearing the King’s Wrath, 
having beheld the Magisty of him who is in- 
visible.” In 1675 this work was translated 
into Dutch. 

Most books written by the early Friends 
have curious titles, as will be seen by the fol- 
lowing specimens. “ Man hath had his day, 
but itis nigh over; the day of the Lord is 
dawned ; the Sun is risen over all the cedars 
of Lebanon, and over every green tree; and 
over every thing that is high and lifted up. 
Written in the Name of the Lord, therefore, 
there is no need of the man’s name. Written 
17th day of the 10th month, 1663.” (Sup- 
posed author, John Perrot.) “A Lamenta- 
tion over the House of Israel. This is to be 
published throughout all Israel, that they 
may all know what the Lord hath said concern- 
ing them. This is not to be so/d for silver 
nor for gold ; For unto Thee, this book is free, 
without monie.” (anonymous, no date.) “Some- 
thing in plainness, delivered to the Beloved 
Seed, as it bubled, or rise up through the 
Earthen Vessel.” (No name or date.) 

“ Yet one warning more to Thee, O Eng- 
land, Together with a very Tender Lamen- 
tation with bowels of Compassion and Mourn- 
ing yet over thee,O Land! By one through 
whom the ErerNAL, PowerFut and Heay- 
ENLY VOICE is uttered and sounded forth as 
a Trumpet, &c.” (Daniel Baker, 1660.) 

« A CLOUD of Witnesses ! With whom I 
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also appear, to bear Testimony That Christ 
Jesus is the word of God, and not the Bible, 
which is called the Scriptures. Written by 
him who is known by the name of Henry 
Clark.” (1656.) 

In 1675 John Fenwick wrote a book with 
a curious address, beginning as follows: 
“Friends, these are to satisfie you or any 
other, or any other who are sober, and are 
any wise minded to go along with me, and 
plant within my Colony that we shall no 
doubt find, but that New Cesaria or New Jer- 
sey, which is the place which I did purchase; 
together with the government thereof is a 
healthy, pleasant and plentitul country; ac- 
cording to the report of many honest men, 
Friends and others who has been there, and 
the character given thereof by John Ogilly in 
his America, which I hereinwith send.” The 
same “ year is issued ‘a Testimony agt. John 
Fenwick concerning his proceeding about 
New Caesaria, or New Jersey in the Province 
of America;’ also John Fenwick’s letter of 
condemnation sent to Friends, upon their tes- 
tifying agt. his proceedings.” 

A List of some Prominent Authors among Friends from 
1652 to 1699. 

John Audland and wife, Robert Barclay, 
William Bayly, George Bishop, Edward Bur. 
rough, Thomas Chalkley, Richard Claridg, 
Stephen and Thos. Crisp, John Crook, Wm. 
Dewsbury, George Fox, George Fox, the 
younger, Benjamin Farley, Ellis Hookes, 
Leuke Howard, Francis Howgill, Richard 
Hubberthorn, George Keith, Thomas Lawson, 
Martin Mason, James Nayler, James Parke, 
Alexander Parker, James Parnell, William 
Penn, Isaac Penington, John Penington, Edw. 
Penington, Ambrose Rigge, Wm. Sewel, Wm. 
Smith, Thos. Story, Humphrey Smith, Chris- 
topher Taylor, Thomas Taylor, George White- 
head, John Whitehead. 

Women.—Judith Bowlbie, Katherine Ev- 
ans, Jane Fearon, Sarah Featherstone, Mar- 
garet Fell, (afterwards wife of Geo. Fox,) 
Abigal Fisher, (wife of Hallelujah,) Mary 
Penington, (wife of Isaac,) Rebeckah Travers, 


Dorothy White. 
(To be continued ) 





Vice.—He who gives himself to vice must 
inevitably suffer. Ifthe human law does not 
convict and punish him, the moral law, which 
will have obedience, will follow him to bis 
doom. Every crime is committed for a pur- 
pose—with some idea of future personal plea- 
sure; and so, just as sure as Heaven governs 
the universe, so surely does a crime, although 
concealed, destroy the happiness of the fu- 
ture. No matter how deeply laid have been 
the plans of the criminal, or how desperately 
executed, suffering in some shape pursues 
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him like a bloodhound, and tracks him to his 
fate. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


In reading the welcome editorial in No. 31 
of the Intelligencer, my attention was arrest- 
ed by an incident in the experience of the 
Friend who was visiting isolated members 
and those attached to our principles, but not 
in membership with us. I believe it is not 
an unfrequent incident in the experience of 
all concerned Friends who are awake to the 
opportunities that surround them, to do the 
Master’s bidding; I allude to her not being 
able fully to respond to the necessities of those 
she visited, nor give freely of the gifts with 
which the Good Father had endowed her, 
and with which her heart was filled ; and why? 
Because a rule of man, adopted for a wise 
purpose, and still valuable in its place, was 
allowed to usurp the place of the “ Inward 
Light” and cause her to withhold that which 
it prompted her togive. I may be mistaken, 
but it has seemed to me that the object of 
such rules as exist, requiring ministers to have 
aminute of permission before appointing a 
meeting, is, so far as it is cautionary, intend- 
ed to prevent their holding meetings repre- 
senting the Society without its consent, and 
for which it might be held responsible. This 
rule was adopted, I think, at a period of un- 
settlement in the Society, when its principles 
were not clearly defined or generally under- 
stood, and when those prominent in it were 
far more active than at present, in promul- 
gating what they believed to be its principles. 
In addition to this restraining intent, it was 
evidently to furnish ministers upon religious 
visits, with minutes of sympathy and concur- 
rence, opening the doors of religious fellow- 
ship and welcome, without hesitation or dis- 
trust, and strengthening the hands of the la- 
borer. This purpose is probably now by far 
the most valuable one, and it may indeed be 
queried whether in the well-settled reputa- 
tion of the Society, and its compact, well- 
drilled organization, it would not be best that 
it should be the only one, leaving all at liber- 
ty to obey the voice of God in their souls, un- 
trammeled by forbidding law, subject to their 
responsibilities as members, for any violation 
of the liberty granted. With the fields every- 
where waiting for laborers, with a soil possi- 
bly better prepared than ever before for the 
sowing of the good seed, that will bring forth 
the peaceable fruits of the kingdom, it would 
seem as though all ought to be encouraged to 
increased watchfulness for the intimations of 
Divine Guidance and a faithful following of 
its leadings, rather than be hampered with 
the laws of fallible humanity. I know, I 
think, the danger of having no law, but fear | 
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we do not always keep human law in its 
proper place, subject to the Divine revelation 
of duty, otherwise could any (as they often 
seem to be) be cramped in their labors of 
Christian love? 

Much of this train of thought has sprung 
from the knowledge of the condition of our 
weaker meetings, as well as of neighborhoods 
where there are no meetings, but abundant 
room for religious labor, coupled with a be- 
lief that we must awake to do the work that 
will surely be given us, if we are faithful, or 
we will become extinct as a Society and add 
another to the list of those that have arisen 
in the Light but through the enervating effects 
of abundant earthly blessings, have forgotten 
the Giver, become weary in well-doing and 
gone down into darkness. Is not the query 
pressing upon us, whether we can do our duty 
and simply keep the law as the young man 
had done, or whether we, like him, are not 
required to subordinate all our possessions .0 
the service of the Master? 

If Friends’ were as anxious to spread the 
truths of religion now, as they were in earlier 
times, surely not only would all our own mem- 
bers be frequently visited, but also people will- 
ing to hear, would have the glad-tidings of the 
Gospel freely given them; numbers, probably 
equal to our membership, who are inclined to- 
ward us, but are resting just outside of the or- 
ganization, would gladly join us in our labors 
of love. Thousands who are sick of creeds 
and dogmas, and Joth to feel that religion is 
only to be found within their embrace, would 
receive the peaceful doctrines of the blessed 
Jesus, when presented in their simplicity and 
purity and become happy followers of His pre- 
cepts. Something has robbed us of our care 
and anxiety to promulgate the precepts of 
Love, Humility, and Honesty, as against 
their opposites; something prevents our 
earnest upholding of a practical belief in the 
presence of God’s power in the human soul,-- 
revealing to it all requsite knowledge to en- 
able it to do His will, as against the doctrine 
that our only source of divine knowledge is 
the Bible, or to the disturbing of the apathy 
or luke-warmness so generally prevailing. 
Whatever the causes of this luke-warmness, 
they are responsible, or we through them, for 
the decline in our Society, and the dearth of 
pure, spiritual teachings throughout the 
world. 

Upon all sides we may find seekers after 
that which is true in religious doctrines, some 
earnest, some weary and despondent, some 
simply rebellious against the untruths called 
truth; upon every side we find our brothers 
steeped in sin ; sorrow and suffering abound- 
ing; wretchedness and darkness about as, 
and we, professing the highest and purest re- 
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ligious faith in the world, walking too heed-|who have the most time at their disposal 
lessly through it all, intent upon preservingour | profit by it the least. A single hour in the 


robes untainted from contact with sinners, or 
in gathering together treasures on earth. I 
believe there are humble followers of the Re- 
deemer, who in the light and opportunity 
they have, are living lives of purity and use- 
fulness,—giving their mite into the holy 
treasury and laying up their stores in heaven; 
but there are other thousands, generally of 
higher profession, who need to awake to the 
great purpose of their lives; who need to use 
their mental powers, their money and their 
opportunities, Jess for self and more for the 
benefit of their fellow-man,—remembering 
that “inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me,” is still the language await- 
ing those who love their neighbors as them- 
selves, 

Do I believe there is, or may be, a revela- 
tion of God's will concerning me, in my own 
soul? IfI say I believe, do I listen to know 
that will? IfI go selfishly through life with 
a closed ear—with the door of my heart 
closed against the knockings of the Saviour, 
ané still say “I believe,” am I not worse than 
the infidel whom I pity? Let us bring these 
questions home to our own souls ;—ministers, 
elders, old, middle-aged, and young, may ask 
them, for none are excused, because a brother 
or sister fails in his or her duty, or fails to 
live up to his or her profession. Let us all 
remember that Jesus taught by example and 
precept, charity, love and forbearance, one 
towards another; that he taught us to go out 
into the world, the by-ways and hedges, to call 
all to the wedding-feast, that all might enjoy 
the presence of the Master and partake of the 
good things He has prepared for them. His 
life was spent in doing good to the bodies and 
souls of men, teaching love to God and man, 
and the forsaking of sins; do we attempt to 
follow the example thus set us? We may 
put these questions aside now, but the time is 
coming to each, when they cannot be put 
aside, nor can we escape our reward for the 
deeds done in the body. 7. 

Richmond, Ind., Tenth month, 1869. 





Tre For Se.r-Cutture.—It is asked, 
how can the laboring man find time for self- 
culture? I answer, that an earnest purpose 
finds time, or makes time. It seizes on spare 
moments, and turns fragments to golden ac- 
count. A man who follows his calling with 
industry and spirit, and uses his earnings 
economically, will always have some portion 
of the day at command. And it is astonishing 
how fruitful of improvement a short season 
becomes, when eagerly seized and faithfully 
used. It has often been observed, that those 


day, steadily given to the study of some inter- 
esting subject, brings unexpected accumula- 
tions of knowledge.— W. Ellery Channing. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
WORDS FOR THE AFFLICTED. 

The year that is now near its close, has pro- 
bably been marked by continuous physical 
suffering with many, but at times has not the 
mind in holy resignation suared above afflic- 
tion in “the glorious liberty of the sons of 
God.” No fetters of the clay tenement could 
bind the pure spirit to the gross things of 
earth, but on pinions of faith, it mounted as 
to “the third heaven,’ where was heard a 
voice uttering the language of comfort and 
cheer, too sacred to be repeated to the human 
ear. Then, again, in seasons of depression, 
the same sweet voice has whispered, “ Fear 
not, [am with thee, be not dismayed, I am 
thy God.” 

Some are deprived of outward vision, but 
the glorious sun of righteousness illuminates 
the chambers of the heart, and, strengthened 
by its enlivening beams, those thus afflicted 
can wait “all the appointed time until their 
change come.” 

Each state being thus met and ministered 
unto, we may well query “what shall we 
render for all these benefits.” Let it be thanks 
giving and praise, with a willingness to beat 
patiently our allotted portion, and in turn 
speak a word in season to the weary fellow 
traveller. 

This is the desire which pervades the heart 
of the one who now addresses you, one who 
has been borne along with the current of 
human affairs for a long series of years in @ 
shattered craft, but having had the good Pilot 
on board, under His guidance the billows have 
been safely passed over, and the little bark 
still floats on. 

May all who are tried from whatsoever 
cause, bear in mind that there are bounds set 
to every sublunary thing; no less to what 
seems hard to bear, than what is sweet to 
enjoy. 

‘He to our every trial knows 
A just restraint to give, 
Attentive to behold our woes, 
And faithful to relieve.’’ 

With the New Yearthat will soon open upon 
us, may there be a renewed effort to live so 
closely in accordance with the divine mind, that 
we shall be prepared for the heavenly garner 
whenever the reaper may be sent to gather us. 

12th month. Sarau Hunt. 


Tuar alone can be called true refinement 
which elevates the soul of man, purifying his 
manners by improving the intellect. 
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TRAINING THE CHILD 


* The Herald of Health has an article on this 
important subject, by Mrs. E. Oakes Smith, 
concluding as follows: 

In training the child the slightest varia- 
tion of the truth should be promptly correct- 
ed. Falshood in any and every shape must 
be forbidden. The child should feel that his 
whole soul is so adjusted to truth, that he 
must walk in its light. He should be taught 
to feel the meanness and the cowardice of 
falsehood as unworthy the character of man. 
This great cardinal virtue firmly rooted in 
the child will become the foundation of all | 
other manly virtues. 

He should be early taught. the sacredness 
of his word. - If he makes a promise, how- 
ever trivial, he should be held to it. He 
should be taught punctuality also, and be 
made to see that he has no right to waste his 
own time, far less that of another. These 
things belong to the great moral code which 
no one can violate with impunity. I would 
train a child to that forecast and considerate- 
ness for others that he would not endanger 
the safety of the passer by, even in the street, 
by casting the parings of fruit upon the side- 
walk; or offend his taste by scattering the 
shells ot nuts, and spitting in a railway car. 
I would train him to keep all expressions of 
sickness and pain, and physical necessities of 
every kind, religiously in the background. 
He should learn that while the aims of life 
should be high, and the moral sense pure and 
noble, the sense of the beautiful is just as es- 
sential a part of a true life as an honest sense, 
and that, while we should ourselves aim to 
present the best aspect of human virtues, we 
should no less avoid obtruding our crude, un- 
developed humanities in the eyes of society. 


0G Terafsyyes 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 































The secret breathings of my soul have been 
that we may be strengthened to leave the 
things that are behind and press forward to- 
ward the mark set before us, that through a 


purification of heart we may be fit temples of 


the living God. I fear I am sometimes too 
impatient for immediate perfection—that 
which the saints experience, and which is only 
to be known through entire obedience to di- 
vine requirings and baptism of spirit. 

When I view the sublime perfections of our 
blessed pattern, and the faithfulness of the 


acknowledge the beauty of holiness, and ardent 
desires arise that I may not shrink from per- 
forming the little that is manifested as my 
duty, and that the Almighty Father of the 
universe, without whose notice not even a spar- 
row falleth to the ground, may be pleased to 
view each sacrifice as a thread in that robe 
which His sanctfied children wear. Were 
it not tor the blessed promises I have already 
received, I should sometimes faint by the way, 
but they again and again revive in that power 
which gave them forth. 

“ Little by little will I drive them out from 
before thee, and thou shalt inherit the earth.” 
This is one by which I have often been en- 
couraged when a besetting sin has arisen, and 
I have said how shall I conquer this enemy ? 
I shall never become perfect. The garniture 
of this transitory world isso alluring, that it is 
difficult to separate ourselves from its fleeting 
pleasures. Its influence is so great that at- 
tention to the monitions of the divine voice 
can alone loose us from thraldom, and fit us for 
that glorious inheritance which is the portion 
of the pure in heart. Let us look forward 
with an eye of hope to that period, when hav- 
ing accomplished our day’s work we may hear 
the language “well done, good and faithful 
servant, enter thou into everlasting rest.” 





I esteem it a favor to be so kindly remem- 
bered, and desire to bear the turnings and 
overturnings of that Hand which can alone 
prepare me for those duties I am called upon 
to perform. I have learnt but little in the 
way of redemption, but I have cause thank- 
fully to acknowledge the mercy and goodness 
of my Heavenly Father in some especial 
manifestations of His love for me, and I pray 
that I may be crucified unto the world and 
the world more and more unto me. As yet, 
I have not been tempted to desire to return 
again into Egypt, and hope I never may. I 
am sensible I have left a wilderness of briars 
and thorns. It never cost me so many sighs 
as it has some others to leave it, for which I 
often feel a little surprise fora moment, and 
then I gratefully acknowledge, surely an over- 
ruling Providence has made it thus easy for 
me to leave the slippery paths of pleasure. 

I was much interested in what Abraham 
Lower said yesterday in our meeting. It ex- 
actly suited the state my mind was then in, 
for I had thought my soul would experience 
an immediate emancipation from evil, and 
was earnestly supplicating to be permitted to 
enjoy the Divine Presence in that degree that 
is experienced only by the obedient. While 
I was thus engaged, Abraham arose and spoke 


little band of disciples, walking with an eye of | of the impetuosity of desire after extatic enjoy- 


faith as through the wilderness of life, endur- 
ing the scoffs and revilings of the wicked, I can 


ment, that was felt by some, when it might be 
that it was not the food designed by the Great 
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Giver of all good, but that He might intend 
they should be able to bear testimony from 
what they had themselves experienced, of His 
power to sustain, even when a fast was the al- 
lotted dispensation. He then added, “ what 
greater glory could man desire, than to work 
out his redemption by the means appointed, 
and he encouraged those to whom he spoke, 
to wait quietly: and trustingly under the pres- 
ent allotment.” 


~ FRIENDS’ IN 


INTELLIGENCER. — 


PHIL ADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 25, 1869. 


~The British Friend of 12th month has been 
received, and from it we take an article en- 
titled “ Wait,” accredited by that paper to 
Kitto’s Illustrated Bible. 

We notice the Editors have selected from 
Friends’ Intelligencer, “ Let every one sweep 
before his own door,” a paraphrase written for 
our periodical. To this we do not, of course, 
object, but feeling particular ourselves to ac- 
knowledge the source whence our selections 
are made, we expect the same courtesy ex- 
tended to us. 

Several ‘articles are laid over for want of 
room. 

We intend, in a future number, to give fur- 
ther extracts from “ The Home Life,” 








DIED. 
BROWN—At Cornwall, on the 12th of Twelfth 
month, 1869, Rebecca Brown, in the 82d year of her 


ge. 

FLITCRAFT—On the 17th of Seventh month, of 
paralysis, at Aaron Borton’s, Mullica Hill, Glouces- 
ter county, N. J., Grace A. Flitcraft, widow of Isaiah 


Fliteraft, in her 87th year. A member of Piles 
Grove Monthly Meeting. 

PETERSON—On the 19th of Eighth month, near 
Mullica Hill, Gloucester county, N. J., of conges- 
tion of the brain, Joseph B., son of Charles L. and 
Sarah B. Peterson, aged 18 months and 11 days. 

WALTON—In Highland township, Chester coun- 
ty, Pa., on the 30th of Eleventh month, 1869, Na- 
than P. Walton, M. D., in the 35th year of his age. 

WARNER—On the 6th of Eleventh month, 1869, 
Elizabeth Warner, of Bristol, Bucks county, Pa., in 
the 80th year of her age. 

It would be difficult to record the death of one 
who has given greater evidence through a long life 
of those Christian virtues, patience, meekness, 
kindness, forbearance, and that charity which 
crowps the whole, than our departed sister, the 
harmonizing influence of whose spirit was sensibly 
felt throughout her household by others than her 
own family. 

HOUSE.—At Marlboro, Chester Co., Pa., on the 
10th of 11th month, 1869, Phebe T. House, widow of 
the late Benjamin House, in her £34 year. Patience 
and cheerful endurance uuder much bodily suffering 
marked many years of tie life of this beloved and 
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valuable Friend. Her interest in the welfare of our 
religious Society was unwavering, and while able to 
attend meetings she was rarely absent. In the ca- 
pacity of an elder, she was as a nursing mother to 
those whose tottering steps needed the extension of 
a hand of help, and a word of encouragement was 
often feelingly administered to such as were ready to 
halt. In this way her motherly interest in others was 
often manifested even after physical infirmities con- 
fined her to her own home. When the summons 
came she was found waiting. 


Received, through Hannah Stevenson, on behalf 
of Westfield Preparative Meeting, N. J., Thirty-five 
dollars, for the suffering Freedmen of Washington. 

Racuet W. M. Townsenp, 
N. W. cor. 18th & Arch Sts., Philada. 


Emmor Comly has received from A. S., Fairbury, 
Ill., $5.25, and from three little children, Fairbury, 
Ill., 75 cts.—total—$6.00—for the benefit of the 
Indians. 

12th mo. 14, 1869. 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
Twelfth mo. 26th, Ridge, Va., 11 A.M. 
~ 26th, Back Creek, Va. 33 P.M. 
First mo. 2, 1870, Macedon N. Y., 11 A.M. 
sag Penn's Manor, Pa. , 10 A.M. 
Frankford, Philada., 3 P.M. 
Evesham, N. J., 3 P.M. 
Providence, Del. Co., Pa., 3 P.M. 


Circular Address to Friends within the limits 
of New York Yearly Meeting, by the Execus 
tive Committee of the First-day School Associa- 
tion, 


As we are engaging in {the work of estab- 
lishing First-day schools, we are aware of the 
fear entertained by many Friends, that it may 
conflict with our principles by opening a door 
upon merely outward forms and ceremonies: 
But, we believe, if rightly conducted, they 
may be made instrumental for good, and meet 
a want which our Society at present seems 
loudly to call for. For many years there has 
been an indifference manifested by a majority 
of our young Friends, which must prove 
fatal to our continuance as a Society, unless 
arrested by a call to renewed life, and a deep- 
er investigation and appreciation of our pure 
principles. It is well-known that for a long 
time, Friends’ Meetings everywhere have 
been gradually diminishing in numbers; in 
some places only kept up by the more elder- 
ly members, and wholly discontinued in 
others. We believe a prominent cause of this 
condition may be found in the fear which has 
existed, that by attempting religious instrue- 
tion, we may give to the young mind an un- 
due bias towards outward forms, and thus we 
are rapidly approaching the other extreme, 
where we are made sadly conscious of increas- 
ing apathy. 

Reading the Scriptures aloud has been 
much neglected in Friends’ families, or, when 
read, the children are not assisted to under- 
stand them. The same is true of Friends’ 
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Books, which, if rightly selected, would gradu- 
ally familiarize the valuable principles of our 
Society to the mind, and imbue the hearts of 
the young with a true love and reverence for 
them. From this neglect there has grown the 
apparent disaffection which arouses us to a 
consideration of our present state, and we earn- 
estly desire our investigations may be in the 
light of Faith, believing in and trusting the 
sacred promise “ Ask, and ye shall receive.” 
The youthful mind is impressive and in- 
quiring, and the religious element early seeks 
a channel for its love. This, we know, is 
delicate and even sacred ground to touch ; but 
here we should not leave the children unaid- 
ed, but lovingly and prayerfully travail with 
them—“ for of such is the Kingdom of| 
Heaven.” In the belief that, if rightly entered | 
into, our labor in First-day schools will be | 
blest to the children and to ourselves, we de- | 
sire to call the attention of Friends generally 
to the engagement. We are sensible that it | 
is a serious nndertaking, and that those who | 
engage in it should approach it in humility 
and with a deep sense of their entire depend- 
ence on Divine illumination for ability to | 
perform the task. The teaching of Jesus in 
Galilee and Judea, exhibits the vital truths 
of religion which children intuitively appreci- 
ate and reverence; and we would endeavor 





to present these as the principles preached by 
George Fox and early Friends—beautiful and 
attractive in their purity and simplicity— 
wholly unadulterated with bewildering Sec- 





tarian Creed. The reluctance manifested by 
many Friends in giving encouragement to this 
movement, emanates, we think, 

Firstly—From a fear that the concern may 
have originated, and will be carried out too 
much in the “ will of the creature,” that we 
may go forward without being duly qualified 
for the work. 

Secondly—Friends have regarded “ Sunday 
schools,” as they have been conducted for the 
past fifty years by the so-called Evangelical 
Churches, as a potent engine of Priest-craft 
for enslaving the minds of the people, and 
have apprehended with us a tendency to imi- 
tate the teaching of these schools, which would 
beget a submission to theological dogmas—to 
outward forms, and to a worship of the letter. 
Doubtless, both of these objections are worthy 
of serious consideration, and suggest evils to 
be carefully avoided; but they seem to ap- 
ply less to the work itself than to the man- 
her of carrying it out. Referring to the first | 
objection, we can only say, the cause being a 
good one, we believe there will be persons 
raised up and duly qualified for it; each one 
closely watching within his own temple to use 
rightly the talent committed to his care, re- 
membering 
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‘* We must be true ourselves, 
If we the truth would teach.’’ 

In regard to the second objection, it would 
seem, that the existence of schools inculcating 
erroneous views, should make it more im- 
perative upon us to endeavor to study and 
inculcate trnth. Many youug Friends arein 
the practice of sending their children to “Sun- 
day schools,” and ere the parent is conscious 
of the objectionable influences, the mind of 
the child is becoming fixed upon doctrines 
which lead it away from simple truth, and 
elaborate the path which is so plain. 

While we are thus pleading for the chil- 
dren, the concern is not less-anxious for our- 
selves—that we, of this age and generation, 
may enter more closely into self-examination, 
and strive faithfully to peform our individual 
duties as they open to us ;—not resting upon 
the faith of those who have gone before us, 
but seeking for light and strength to make us 
living members of the Church. Too many of 
us having a birth-right membership, have 
been floating, as it were, upon the surface of 
the Society, indifferently enjoying its privi- 
leges, and heedless of the great beauty and 
power of its religious belief. In view of the 
necessity which this presents, many Friends 
in different localities have organized Social 
Meetings to promote a more careful reading 
of the Scriptures, and are endeavoring to 
arouse inquiry upon subjects which cannot 
fail to awaken interest and rivet the thoughts 
more closely to the examination of those prin- 
ciples, which were established by our fore- 
fathers through much suffering ; and we, who 
are reaping in the rich harvest-field sown by 
them, are inexcusable if we too are not found 
earnestly seeking, and, when directed, “ sowing 
with a generous hand.” Wherever these 
reading meetings have been organized in con- 
nection with First-day schools, we believe a 
benefit has re-acted upon both young and 
adult classes. 

Having thus presented the concern, which 
lies weightily upon the minds of many 
Friends, we hope the older and more deeply 
experienced will see their way clear to unite 
in the work and lend an encouraging influ- 
ence, while they still maintain a guard over 
the ardor and enthusiasm of the young and 
impulsive. Deeply and fervently we desire 
our minds may be directed to the light of God 
in the Soul which alone will aid us aright in 
this undertaking; and we trust the walls of 
our Zion will be preserved, and our Society 
continued to be a blessing to those within the 
fold and a light to future generations of the 
world, 

Jacos Capron, 1172 Broadway, N. Y., 
Lyp1a A. Lockwoopn, 142 Fort Green 
Place, Brooklyn, Clerks, 
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Should Friends in any neighborhood pro- | vorite sentences from the sages of old, or some 
posing to organize a First-day School Associa- | chosen text of Scripture. Those inclined to 


tion, desire any information regarding the | follow this custom could not do better than 


manner of proceeding, or as to where suitable | write up this one word, “ Wait.” 


It is but a 


books for the use of First-day schools may be | monosyllable, yet it is fuller of meaning than 


obtained, communications may be directed to 
the address of the Clerks, or to either of the 
undersigned, Committee on Correspondence. 
Joun L. Grirrty, 660 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 
ErrincHam Cock, Chappaqua, West- 
chester Co., N. Y. 
Sarag H. Baxek, 223 East 32d St., N.Y. 
Mary HaAvianp, 83 State St., Brooklyn. 
A Meeting of the Executive Committee 
will be held on Sixth-day morning, the 21st 
of First month next, at 8} o’clock, at the 
Meeting-house, on Rutherford Place and 15th 
Street. 
A General Conference at 9 o’clock. 


P.S.—The Managers of Swarthmore Col- 
lege propose holding a meeting at the Meet- 
ing-house mentioned above, on Fifth-day 
evening, the 20th of First month, at 8 o’clock. 


“WAIT.” 
Isatan xlix. 23. 

Thirty years ago, before the Lord caused 
me to wander from my father’s house, and 
from my native place, I put my mark upon 
this passage in Isaiah, “I am the Lord: they 
shall not be ashamed that wait for me.” Of 
the many books I now possess, the Bible that 
bears this mark is the only one that belonged 
to me at that time. It now lies before me; 
and I find that, although the*hair which was 
then as dark as night, has meanwhile become 
a “sablesilvered,” the ink which marked this 
text had grown into intensity of blackness as 
the time advanced, corresponding with, and in 
fact recording, the growing intensity of the 
conviction, that “they shall not be ashamed 
that wait for thee.” I believed it then; but I 
know it now; and I can write probatum est (it 
is proved) with my whole heart, over against 
the symbol, which that mark is to me of my 
ancient faith. 

“They shall not be ashamed that wait for 
me.” Looking back through the long period 
which has passed since I set my mark to these 
words—a portion of human life which forms 
the best and brightest, as well as the most try- 
ing and conflicting in all men’s experience— 
it is a joy to be able to say: “I have waited 
for thee, and have not been ashamed. Under 
many perilous circumstances, in most trying 
scenes, amid faintings within and fears with- 
out, and under sorrows that rend the heart, 
and troubles that crush it down, I have 
waited for thee ; and lo I stand this day as one 
not ashamed.” 

Old scholars and divines were wont to write 
or paint on the walls of their studies some fa- 


| 


any other word in the language, and it is ap- 
plicable to all ages and to all circumstances, 
At the first slight view, merely to “ wait” 
seems so simple a thing that it is scarcely en- 
titled to be called a grace; and yet larger 
promises are made to it than to any other 
grace, except faith; and hardly, indeed, with 
that exception, for the grace of “ waiting” is 
part of the grace of faith—is a form of faith; 
is, as some would describe it, an effect of faith; 
or more strictly, one of its most fruitful 
manifestations. 

Great and singular is the honor which God 
has Set upon patient waiting for Him. Man, 
seeing not as God sees, sets higher value upon 
his fellow’s active works, the bright deeds of 
days or hours. God values these also; bat 
He does not assign them the same pre-emi- 
nence which man assigns them; He does not 
allow them any pre-eminence over the con- 
stant and long-enduring struggle with the 
rising of the natural mind, which is evinced 
in long and steady waiting under all dis 
couragements for him, in the assured convie 
tion that he will come at last for deliverance 
and protection, although his chariot wheels 
are so long in coming. ' 

It requires but little reflection to perceive 
that the Lord’s judgment in this matter is 
better than man’s. Active virtue brings pres- 
ent reward with it. Apart from the encour 
aging applause it obtains from some—more 
or fewer—it is attended with a pleasurable 
excitation of spirits in the mere sense of ac- 
tion, as well as in the hopes and aspirations 
connected with it. There is nothing of this 
in mere patient waiting, day after day, 
through long years perhaps, and it may be 
in dust and ashes, until the Lord shall mani 
fest towards us His love, His sympathy, His 
care. But to rest thus in the assured convic 
tion that He will do so—to do Him the credit 
of believing that nothing less than this is His 
intention toward us—is a tribute rendered by 
faith to His honor, a tribute which He holds 
in most high esteem, and which He does most 
abundantly recompense. ‘This recompense 
such faith needs; for it is a quality of the 
Christian character, which, as God only can 
understand it, finds little encouragement but 
from Him. It receives, less than any other, 
the outer sustainment of man’s approval and 
admiration. 

It is also eminently conducive to the com- 
pletion of the Christian character in its pecu 
liar qualities, to nourish that habit of con 
stant looking to the Lord, of constant depend 
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ence on Him, of vital faith in Him, or con- 
stant readiness for Him, which is far more 
precious in His sight than all the gold, frank- 
incense, and myrrh of which men could make 
oblation to Him. It is therefore no marvel 
that this passive form is that chiefly, both for 
their soul’s good and for His own honor, in 
which God has in all ages seen fit to exercise 
His servants, from ancient Abraham down to 
the youngest son of Abraham’s faith. Let us 
take comfort and encouragement from these 
most true things. 


Art thou plunged deep into troubles from 
which the hand of man will not, or cannot 
save thee? Or does thy soul lie in the deep 
waters from which no man can draw thee 
forth? ‘“ Wait on the Lord, and He shall 
save thee ;” and cry to Him, “Thou art the 
God of my salvation; on Thee do I wait all 
the day.” 

Is thy good evil spoken of among men, and 
thy name cast forth as evil among those who 
once delighted in thee, but who now seek to 
lay thine honor in the dust? Fear not. All 
will be right anon. Thy Vindicator lives, 
and will ere long bring thee forth in white 
robes, free from all the stains that men strive 
to cast upon thee. Remember that thy Lord 
suffered all this, and much more for thee. 
Remember “the Lord is a God of judgment. 
Blessed are all they that wait for Him.” 


There are two bitter enemies of man’s true 
life—the world without him, and the world 
within him—the world in his heart. The con- 
flict is sometimes terrible, and thou dost some- 
times feel as one left without strength, and 
thy hands fail, and thy heart grows faint. 
What is this but to teach thee where thy true 
strength Jies, and to cast thee off from every 
other? “Wait on the Lord; be of good 
courage, and He shall strengthen thine heart. 
Wait, [ say, on the Lord.” 


Sometimes the discouragement is deeper 
yet. We live under the hidings of our Mas- 
ter’s face. He seems to have covered Him- 
self with a thick cloud, which our sight can- 
not pierce, and which our prayers cannot 
pass through—they fall consciously short of 
their aim, and come back to the dull earth 
flat and unprofitable. But be of good cheer. 
This cannot last forever, nor last long. Only 
“rest in the Lord, and wait patiently for 
Him ;” and be assured that “the Lord is 
good to them that wait for Him ;” and al- 
though it may be that now, for a little while, 
thou liest void of strength, and almost life- 
less upon the ground, yet, amid this chilliness, 
still wait—though wounded, wait; holding 
fast the conviction which his promise gives, 
“They that wait upon the Lord shall renew 
their strength. They shall mount up with 
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wings as eagies; they shall run and not be 
weary ; they shall walk and not faint.” 

To have waited for the Lord, He allows to 
constitute a claim to His tender consideration 
for us. “ Be gracious to us; we have waited 
for Thee.” And no one ever yet could truly 
say, “I waited patiently for the Lord,” with- 
out being enabled rejoicingly to add, “ And 
He heard my cry. And in that day of full 
fruition of all we have waited for, shall we 
not, out of the fullness of our replenished 
hearts, cry with exulting shouts to all that 
pass by; “Lo, this is our God; we have 
waited for Him, and He will save us: this is 
the Lord; we have waited for Him, we will 
be glad and rejoice in His salvation.” —Kitto’s 
Bible Illustrations. 

Stillest streams 
Oft water fairest meadows, and the bird 
That flutters least is longest on the wing. 
HEART HYMN. 


Bear the burden of the present, 
Let the morrow bear its own; 

If the morning sky be pleasant, 
Why the coming night bemoan? 


If the darkened heavens lower, 
Wrap the cloak around thy form; 
Though the tempest rise in power, 
God is mightier than the storm. 


Steadfast hope and faith unshaken 
Animate the trusting breast ; 

Step by step the journey’s taken, 
Nearer to the land of rest. 


All unseen, the Master walketh, 

By the toiling servant’s side; 
Comfortable words He talketh 

While his hands uphold and guide. 


Grief, nor pain, nor any sorrow 

Rends thy heart, to Him unknown ; 
He to-day, and He to-morrow, 

Grace sufficient gives His own. 


Holy strivings nerve and strengthen, 
Long endurance wins the crown ; 

When the evening shadows lengthen, 
Thou shalt lay thee gently down. 


— 


THE CHILD’S PRAYER. 


A True Story. 
BY MARY A. P. HUMPHREY. 
The curtains drawn across the light 
Made darkness in the room, 

And in our watching eyes and hearts 
Fear wrought an answering gloom. 
Grief-wrung, we heard from lips we loved 
The moanings of distress, 
And vainly strove to stifle pain 
With helpless tenderness. 


We scarcely marked the three years boy 
Who stood beside the bed, 
From whose wet cheeks and quivering lips 
The frightened dimples fled. 
Till, all at once, with eager hope, 
A thrill in every word, 
Our darling cried, ‘‘ I guess I'll speak 
About it to the Lord!” 
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He sank upon his bended knee, 
And clasped his hands in prayer, 
While, like a glory, from his brow 
Streamed back his golden hair. 


**O Lord!” he said, “ dear grandma’s sick ; 
We don’t know what to do! 
If I could only make her well, 
I’m sure I would. Won’t you ?” 
He rose; o’er all his childish face 
A subtle radiance shone, 
As one who on the mount of faith 
Had talked with God alone. 


We gazed each in the other’s eyes, 
We almost held our breath 

Before the fearless confidence 
That shamed our tardy faith. 


Bat, when our yearning glances sought 
The sufferer’s face again, 

A look of growing ease and rest 
Replaced the lines of pain. 


Quick as his trusting prayer to raise, 
Its answer to discern, 

The child climbed up to reach her lips, 
Which kissed him in return. 

‘*Grandma’’—the ringing accents strnck 
A new, triumphant chod— 

**T knew you would be better soon, 
Because I asked the Lord !’’ 


—Our Young Folks. 





STRUCTURE AND CARE OF THE EAR, 
(Continued from page 670.) 


The chief use of the Eustachian tube is to 
allow a free interchange of air between the 
ear and the throat, and this is exceedingly 
important ; and it is very important, also, 
that its use in this respect should be under. 
stood. Persons who go down in diving-bells 
soon begin to feel a great pressure in the ears, 
and if the depth is great, the feeling becomes 
extremely painful. This arises from the fact, 
that in the diving-bell the pressure of the air 
is very much increased, in order to balance 
the weight of the water above; and thus it 
presses with great force upon the membrane 
of the drum, which, if the Eustachian tube 
has been kept closed, has only the ordinary 
uncompressed air on the inner side to sustain 
it. It is therefore forced inwards and put 
upon the stretch, and might be even broken. 
Many cases, indeed, have occurred, of injury 
to the ear, producing permanent deafness, 
from descents in diving-bells, undertaken by 

reons ignorant of the way in which the ear 
is made; though the simple precaution of fre- 
quent swallowing suffices to ward off all mis- 
chief. For if the Eustachian tube is thus 
opened, again and again, as the pressure of 
the outside air increases, the same compressed 
air that exists outside passes also into the in- 
side of the drum, and the membrane is equal- 
ven upon from both sides by the air, 
and so is free from strain. The same precau- 
tion is necessary in ascending mountains that 
are lofty, for them there is the same effect of 
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stretching produced upon the membrane, 
though in the opposite way. The outside air 
becoming less and less condensed as a greater 
height is gained, the ordinary air contained 
within the drum presses upon the membrane, 
which is thus insufficiently supported on the 
outside, and a similar feeling of weight and 
stretching is produced. The conjuror’s trick 
of breaking a vase by a word rests on the 
same principle. The air is exhausted from 
within, and the thin, though massive-looking 
sides of the vase collapse by the pressure of 
the air outside; and just as ever so small a 
hole, made at the right moment in the side of 
the vase, would prevent the whole effect, so 
does swallowing, which makes a little hole, ag 
it were, for the moment in the drum of the 
ear, prevent the in-pressing or out- pressing of 
the membrane. Mr. Tyndall, in his interest 
ing book on Sound, tells us how he employed 
this precaution of swallowing, aud with entire 
success, when, in one of his mountain excur,; 
sions, the pressure on his ears became severe- 
ly painful. 

Deafness during colds arises very often, 
though not always, from a simijar cause. For 
when, owing to swelling of the throat, the 
Eustachian tube cannot be opened by its 
muscle, and so the air in the drum is notre 
newed, the air that is contained in it soon 
diminishes, and the outer air presses the mem- 
brane in, so that it cannot vibrate as it 
should. This is what has been sometimes 
called “ throat-deafness.” 

The two little muscles that stretch and re- 
lax the membrane of the drum represent a 
horizontal section of the ear. Each of them 
passes through a little pulley of bone, and 
that which relaxes the membrane is shut up 
in bone altogether except its tendon. One 
moves the bone that is attached to the mem- 
brane, drawing it inwards when it contracts; 
the other moves the bone which touches the 
fluid that surrounds the nerve, drawing it out- 
wards, and letting the membrane fall back 
again. It will be noticed that the membrane 
is not placed straight at the bottom of the 
passage, but slants inwards, and is besides 
drawn a little igwards at the centre, through 
being attached to a small rod of bone, about 
a third of an inch long, which keeps it in its 
position. This little rod is part of the mova- 
ble chain of bones, and upon it the muscle 
which stretches the mgmbrane acts. The 
membrane is held,slightly on the stretch by 
a small firm ban@,which passes with the ten- 
don of this muscl@ across the drum. Thus it 
is kept in tune for ed sounds, without 
needing a constant action of the muscle. 

We may now leave the outer part of the 
ear designed for conducting sound to the 
nerve, and turn again, for a minute, to the 
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labyrinth in which the nerve comes out to 
meet the sound. The central sac or vestibule, 
and three canals with their expansions, we 
have already described. Besides the fine 
powder these parts contain, which is seen 
under the microscope to consist of little oval 
crystals scattered among the minute fibres of 
the nerve, they are provided, also, in some 
cases, With a number of delicate hairs, by 
means of which the motions of the small 
erystals are no doubt rendered still more 
sensible. All these parts are hollowed in the 
solid bone—the hardest bone in the body ; it 
is called by anatomists the rock-bone.* The 
delicate membrane in which the nerve is 
expanded lies in smooth rocky channels, 
floating in a limpid fluid, which at once sur- 
rounds and fills it. A thin wall of bone sepa- 
rates it from the drum, and in this wall the 
chain of small bones that passes across the 
drum ends. The chain terminates in a little 
oval plate moving lightly to and fro like a 
minute piston in a very shallow cylinder. 
If this piston will not move (which again 
may be a result of “ colds”), there is another 
cause of deafness. 

One word we must still devote to the second 
part of the labyrinth—the shell-like spiral 
canal (or cochlea). This, too, is hollowed in 
the bone, and its very form tells the story of 
its use. For as the canai, from being exceed- 
ingly minute, becomes larger and larger, it 
gives space for the arrangement of a series of 
little vibratile chords or fibres, of gradually 
increasing length (such as the wires of a 
piano-forte may roughly represent). These 
little fibres respond, each of them, to a cer- 
tain pitch of sound, and are connected each 
with its own nervous twig. And as in the 
two turns and a half which the cochlea 
makes, there are many thousands of these 
vibratile fibres, ample provision is made for 
all the immense variery of notes and modu- 
lations which our ears are called on to re- 
ceive. By means of the sac and the canals 
we are made conscious of mere noises, such 
as the tick of a watch or the rumbling of a 
wagon ; by means of the cochlea we appreci- 
ate music and understand the voice.* 

Thus, according to the number of the fibres 
in the cochlea, and the pitch to which, we 


*The “ petrous’’ portion of the temple bone. 
The word is the same as that from which the Apos- 
tle Peter—the Rock—received his name. 

* This is the view of the cochlea which Helm- 
holtz has done so much to render probable. It is 
supported not only by the minute anatomy of the 
organ, but by many.curious peculiarities of hear- 
ing. There are persons living who can ca-ry on 
conversation without much difficulty, but who can- 
not hear sounds of a high pitch, not even a railway 
whistle, and others who can hear a watch tick well, 
but can scarcely hear music or spoken words. 
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may say, they are tuned, will be the number 
and the pitch of the different sounds which 
we can distinguish; and this differs in dif- 
ferent persons, especially in respect to the 
higher notes. There are many persons who 
hear well enough, yet who never heard the 
high shrill note of the cricket. And when a 
sound is made to rise gradually higher and 
higher, different persons cease to hear it at 
different times. 

This is but a poor and partial account of a 
wonderful organ, of which those who know 
most have still very much indeed to learn. 
There is much in it to excite our wonder; 
but, above all, we cannot but stand in amaze- 
ment before the question, How is it that the 
motion of the air, the vibration of the mem- 
brane, the trembling of the fluid, should im- 
press us with the feeling of a sound; should 
hold us rapt as music does, or thrill us with 
ecstacy in the tones of a voice welove? That 
is the great mystery of all the senses. We 
cannot penetrate it yet; but we can feel, and 
ought to feel, how wonderful it makes the 
world, That which seems mere motion in the 
ear, and in the nerve, turns into joy or sorrow 
in the soul; it is the source and instrument of 
aspiration, the vehicle of prayer. If it is all 
this to us, what must it be to God, who made 
it, and knows it perfectly ? 

All the structures that have been described 
are means used to bring sound from the outer 
air to our brains, in order that we may hear. 
Every condition is fulfilled; every step fully 
prepared for. Nothing is slurred over, no- 
thing omitted, or half done. And it is so all 
through the world. There is no slovenliness 
in Nature’s work; no grasping at quick ends 
and grudging of the means; for every result 
the full equivalent is given. ‘This is God’s 
choice; the mode He takes of working. And 
he who tries or wishes to do otherwise, to take 
short cuts, or get results without full work 
performed, thinks himself wiser than his 


Maker. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE BRIGHT SIDE. 


Look on the bright side. It is the right 
side. The times may be hard, but it will 
make them no easier to wear a gloomy and 
sad countenance. It is the sunshine, and not 
the cloud, that makes a flower. There is al- 
ways that before or around us which should 
cheer and fill the heart with warmth. The 
sky is blue ten times where it is black once. 
You have troubles, it may be. So have others. 
None are free from them. Perhaps it is as 
well that none should be free from them. 
They give sinew and tone to life—fortitude 
and courage to man. That would bea dull 
sea, and the sailor would never get skill, 
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where there was nothing to disturb the sur- | 
fuce ofthe ocean. It is the duty of every one | 
to extract all the happiness and enjoyment 
he can, without and within him; and, above 
all, he should look on the bright side of 
things. What though things do look a little 
dark? The lane will turn, and the night | 
will end in broad day. In the long run, the | 
great balance rights itself. What is ill be- 
comes well—what is wrong, right. Men are 
not made to hang down either heads or lips, 
and those who do, only show that they are de- 
parting from the paths of true common sense | 
and right. There is more virtue in one sun- 
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dense. At last a dim light appeared, and it 
revealed the fact that Pompeii was buried in- 


| deed under cinders and volcanic mud. Many 


by degrees returned to dig for the treasures 
they had left, others to search for dead rela- 
tives and friends. Some of the former built 
a town near the same site, which existed till 
A. D. 472, when it was also destroyed by an 
eruption. Titus had thought of rebuilding 
the ancient town, but the task scemed go 
enormous that it was abandoned. The shore 
itielf was elevated, and the course of the riy- 
er changed. 

Thus lost to the world until the middle of 


beam than a whole hemisphere of clouds and | the eighteenth century, this photograph of 
gloom. Therefore, we repeat, look on the| ancient civilization and art remained intact. 


bright side of things. Cultivate what is warm 
and genial—not the cold and repulsive, the 
dark and morose. 

—WSelected. 





FREE INSTITUTIONS REPRODUCING THE PAST. 


In the last number of the North American 
Review there is an article which, to the 
thoughtful mind, is valuable as showing how 
completely the re-discoveries of ancient art 
are dependent on the preservation of our 
present culture and liberties. On the 24th 
of August, in the year 79 of the Christian 
era, an eruption from Mount Vesiuvius sud- 
denly overwhelmed Pompeii, and buried up 
the whole city, thirty feet deep in the dust, 
stone and mud of the volcano. Out ofa 
citv of twenty-thousand inhabitants, it is now 
calculated that some two thousand perished 
and were buried in the ruins. The elder! 
Pliny lost his life, probably, as it would now 
appear, from apoplexy in the excitement. 
The younger Pliny wrote a most vivid ac- 
count of the whole scene. Sixteen years be- 
fore, while St. Paul may probably have been 
in Rome, a violent earthqnake had shaken 
the most solid foundations, and overthrown 
many houses and temples. The inhabitants 
then fled, and some never returned to the 
treacherous soil. But the majority had lost 
their fears, and were rebuilding their houses 
and restoring the paintings and statuary. 
The magistrates had resolved to rejuvenate 
the city. Grecian art gave place to Roman 
taste, and the pseudo Corinthian of Nero’s 
reign was being substituted for the old Italic. 
Many of the primitive and most precious re- 
mains of art thus perished. 'Workmen were 
busy in substituting the new for the old, when 
suddenly on the ill-fated day, about one o’clock 
in the afternoon, a column or cloud, rising 
like a gigantic pine, overshadowed the moun- 
tain. Its trunk was blackness, but its boughs 
of fire waved to and fro. At Rome the earth 
trembled, and in Sicily the rain fell in seald- 
ing drops. For three days the darkness was 


And even now, though the site has been 
known for ninety or one hundred years, the 
zeal for unfolding its treasures and _ relies 
seems most surprisingly to have ebbed and 
flowed with the progress of free government 
in Europe. Just in proportion as the Bour- 
bons have ruled in Italy, zeal in uncovering 
these long lost treasures has been wanting, 
But in exact proportion as liberty has flour- 
ished excavations have gone on, and new 
treasures have been opened. Indeed, the zeal 
and enthusiasm of the Italians is in nothing 
more remarkable than in their willingness to 
bear taxation to carry on these wonderful 
discoveries. In 1769, the Emperor of Aus 
tria, Ferdinand IV., and many high dignita- 
taries of the Neapolitan Court, visited these 
ruins, and the Emperor learning that only 
about thirty men were employed in the exca- 
vations, reproached his royal brother, and 
told him there should be three thousand at 
least. But little or nothing was done until 
the establishment of the Parthenopean Re 
public. From 1806 to 1815, under Joseph 
Bonaparte and Murat, renewed activity pre- 
vailed, so that in 1813 674 men were employ- 
ed. But with the restoration of the Bour- 
bons, the most subversive rules were adopted 
little was done, and much broken and de- 
stroyed, while all discoveries were care 
fully concealed. But as an immediate effect 
of the Revolution of 1859, Victor Emman- 
uel appropriated sixty-thousand crowns and 
seven hundred laborers to be employed in the 
excavations. Fiorelli was appointed inspee- 
tor of the excavations, and order, intelligence 
and honesty have marked the progress of the 
administration. As an illustration, on the 
5th February, 1863, the workmen observin 
several hollows in the volcanic soil, call 
the inspector, Fiorelli, who, believing them to 
be caused by human remains, carefully perfor- 
ated them and filled them with liquid plaster. 
Thus he obtained excellent casts of the bodies, 
sufficiently accurate, to give an idea not only 
of the attitudes of the deceased, but their ex- 
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pression of countenance and peculiarities of 
costume. ‘There is a man of very large stat- 
ure, a sort of Colossus, with a martial béar- 
ing, who laid himseif down to meet death 
calmly and quietly. Another body is that 
of a Roman matron, with ninety-one coins, 
two silver cups, a bunch of keys, and a quanti- 
ty of jewels lying by her side. She was clearly 
running towards the forum, her flight imped- 
ed by the loose capilla when overtaken by the | 
muddy torrents of lava bavosa, which enfold- | 
ed her in their fatal cerements. She appears 
to have died in agony. Beside her lay an el- 
derly woman, and probably her daughter of | 
thirteen or fourteen ; these being poor people, 
as indicated by their dress. The daughter 
died hard, but the mother calmly, as if asleep. 
These things show how the work is being ac- 
complished now, and perhaps it may be said 
that it is a fine illustration of the way in 
which the careful spirit of modern liberty is | 


| 


reproducing what has been lost in the past.— | 
Phila, Ledger. 


——__-+~+2>- —_— 


THE WORK OF TWO BEETLES. 


A late number of Littell’s Living Age con- 
tains the following curious narrative, taken 
from the Newport News: 

Iwas walking through my garden before 
breakfast one morning, the past week, when 
my attention was attracted by the unusual 
appearance of a snake (a species of the adder) 
which was lying dead upon one of the flower 
borders. The snake measured quite two feet 
in length, and was as thick through as my 
thumb at the largest part. It was extended 
in an almost straight line, and I observed that 
it had been severed in two pieces, (probably 
by a spade in the hands of one of the labor- 
ers. ) 

But what immediately arrested my walk, 
and induced me to examine the object more 
closely, was that I could distinctly perceive 
in the prostrate body a singular movement. 
Within a few moments, while I remained 


| 
} 





looking at it, it had slowly raised itself at the } 


centre, so as to form a complete arch, then as 
gradually subsided to its originally straight 
position, but propelled by the action nearly 
three inches in advance. 

This motion, so extraordinary in a dead 


snake, awakened my curiosity to discover the | 


force which was being exerte] upon it, when 
I observed two onal 
not familiar with, lying upon their backs be- 
neath the serpent’s head, and ingeniously 
pushing with their legs the animal extended 
above them. 
The beetles were each scarcely more than 
an inch in length, their color a glossy black, 


eetles, of a kind 1 was | 
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The little fellows had evidently taken pos- 
session of the reptile with a purpose of con- 
veying it to their hole, but ag their size was 
so ridiculously disproportionate to that of 
their dead prize, I was determined to study 
their manceuvres, to see if they would be able 
to accomplish it. 


On an examination of the ground in the 
neighborhood, I discovered, at a distance of 
nearly a yard from the spot where the snake 
was lying, a small hole in the soil, nearly the 
diameter of a half dollar. The hole which 
had been carefully rounded at the edges, had 


a heap of broken earth piled in front of it, 


and opened obliquely from a slightly rising 
mound. 


The efforts of the beetles were apparently 
being directed to the conveyance of the tail 


| of the reptile to this opening in the ground, 


and as it was evidently an awkward thing to 
do, their ingenuity was taxed to the utmost, 
and I watched the operation with an absorb- 
ing interest. 


After a vigorous tugging at the animal’s 
tail, which had become slightly stiffened, and 
which responding to their efforts would move 
to the right and to the left, but never placing 
itself directly in front of the aperture, the 
beetles would appear to be perplexed how 
next to proceed. They continued, however, 
to act in concert, and after working for a 
while at one extremity, they woild uniformly 
proceed together towards the other, and lying 
upon their backs beneath the head, they 
would, with their united legs, re-commence 
their vigorous pushing process, and so effec- 
tively that in the space of ten or fifteen 
minutes they had moved the snake’s body two 
or three feet from its original position, but 
still the tail persistently refused to enter the 
hole. 


Suddenly the labor ceased altogether, the 
two little beetles entered their hole, and I be- 
gan to conclude that they had at last found 
their prey too ponderous for them to manage. 
My interest, nevertheless, was so much excited 
that [ could not leave the spot, and I contin- 
ued to watch, almost certain that they would 
re-appear. 

At length I thought I saw a breaking of 
the earth at a place directly opposite the point 
where the serpent’s tail rested. And almost 
immediately the two beetles issued from a 
second hole, which they had been preparing. 
They forthwith seized the end of the serpent’s 
tail, and by a determined effort, lying upon 
their backs, in the manner before described, 
they succeeded in forcing its point to enter 





with small spots of an orange color,and their 


heads and tails approaching nearly toa point. | the whole body of the snake move slowly for- 


this new orifice in the ground, and then going 
themselves inside of it, I could distinctly see 
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ward, as if it were being pulled by their united 
efforts. 

The beetles worked at the snake much of 
the day, and in the afternoon, when I was 
able to visit the spot again, I observed that 
nearly three-quarters of the snake had disap- 

eared in the hole; but the movement had 
lenee very quiet, and I imagined that the 
cut in the snake’s body had prevented any 
more of it from being drawn down. 

The beetles, however, were at their work, 
for while I was looking they emerged from 
the hole, one of them propelling behind him 
(he came up backwards) a huge pile of earth, 
and the second having his back loaded with 
a mass of fragments, and thus they continued 
to labor for nearly an hour, the snake mean- 
while having nearly three inches of its body 
still exposed. 

It was approaching sunset, and I was ex- 
amining carefully the earth in the vicinity of 
the head of the snake (for the beetles had not 
made their appearance for twenty minutes) 
when I was witness of the most interesting 
operation of this altogether singular proceed- 
ing. I thought I detected a slight undu- 
lating motion in the broken loam. It con- 
tinued to increase until the entire surface for 
a length of three inches, extending parallel 
with the serpent’s head and neck, appeared 
to be elevated into a little mound. The mound 
gradually increased in height until the entire 
mass of earth was slowly lifted and then pre- 
cipitated upon the portion of the body which 
had until then remained uncovered, and in a 
second’s time, the snake was as effectually 
buried as if it had been sunk a foot below the 
surface. 

The little beetles emerging from the heap, 
walked backward and forward, over the 
mound, and then disappeared entirely from 
sight. 

I examined the spot the following morning, 
but could not detect, even by removing a por- 
tion of the earth, the place where the snake 
hed been buried the evening previous. H. 





Lire has its thorns in every position, but 
the consciousness of having used one’s powers 
and endeavors to promote the happiness or 
good will of our fellow beings, is a good com- 
fort when we find the thorns lying thickly 
scattered around us. 


——_ -- <6 


Do all in your power to teach your chil- 
dren self-government, and to correct their 
faults. Ifa child is passionate, teach him by 

atient and gentle means to curb his temper. 


f he is greedy, cultivate liberality in him; if 


he is selfish, promote generosity. 
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Haru any wronged thee? Be bravely re. 
venged ; slight it and the work’s begun; for. 
give it and ’tis fiuished. He is below himself 
that is not above an injury.— Quarles, 


WHEN conflicting truths are brought face 
to face, we must accept neither. We must 
tell ourselves that there is a third withheld 
among the secrets of God, which, when it 
is revealed, will reconcile them.—Madame 
Swetchinge. 

—_-— 2 - 
ITEMS. 

Tue FrREEpMEN of the South, it is said, have sue. 
ceeded in supporting themselves to a greater ex- 
tent than was anticipated by their friends. The 
Freedmen’s Bureau, it is reported, was called u 
to relieve only one in two hundred, or one-half of 
one per cent. of the liberated slaves. It was con; 
tended that the entire four millions of colored peo 
ple in the South would be applicants for support, 
and the contrast between the anticipation and the 
reality is a strong proof that the freedmen are not 
idle and thriftless as was asserted. 

Unper the direction of the Freedmen’s Bure 
savings banks have been estavlished in twenty-five 
different cities, in which, during last Seventh month, 
the colored people deposited $411,072. The total 
amount of deposits thus far has been $9,116,145, 
Of this nearly $8,000,000 has been drawn out again 
to a great extent for the purchase of homesteads, : 

Tue worldproduces 713,000,000 pounds of coffee 
per annum. Brazil furnishes over one-half of this, 
Java comes next, and Ceylon next in the amount 
yielded. 

Tue amount of blood in an adult is nearly thirty 
pounds, or full one-fifth of the entire weight. The 
heart is six inches in length and four inches in di- 
ameter, aud beats 70 times in a minute, 4200 times 
an hour, 100,800 times in a day, 36,772,000 times 
in a year, and 2,565,440,000 in a life of three-score 
and ten years; indeed, the beats probably con 
siderably exceed this estimate, as the infantile 
pulse goes at the rate of 230 per minute, and farther 
on in youth at about 80, while we only reckon 
upon the standard of adult and middie age. At 
each beat two and a half ouncesof blood are thrown 
out of the heart; one hundred and seventy-five 
ounces per minute; six hundred and fifty-six 
pounds per hour; seven and three-fourth tons per 
day. All the blood in the body passes through the 
heart every three minutes. 

Tue following incident in the life of John James 
Audubon, the naturalist, admirably illustrates the 
patient enthusiasm with which the votaries of 
science pursue their darling studies: Discovering 
a little wren that so resembled, in tint, the bark on 
which it sat, that it was difficult to observe it, he 
watched the bird until he found a pair that was 
building a nest; then, going into the woods withs 
telescopic microscope, he lay upon his back ona 
bed of moss and observed its habits daily for three 
weeks. After that he felt that he knew the bird, 
and waa satisfied te have purchased exact knowl 
edge at such a price. 


Teranus.—A writer in the S:ientific American, 
speaks of the death of John A. Roebling by loekjaw, 
and says that a small quantity of spirits of turpe- 
tine warmed and turned on to any such wound a8 
his, will relieve all tendencies to lockjaw at once. 
He says that nothing better can be applied to a cat 
or bruise than cold turpentine—that it will give re 
lief almost instantly. 
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